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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



A Research Project of : Stanford School of Education, Stanford 

University, conducted under the provisions 
of Section 4 (C) of Public Law 88-210. 



Title: FLEXIBILITY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION THROUGH COMPUTER SCHEDULING. 



Object i yes : This project seeks to demonstrate it is feasible to 

improve vocational curriculum and vocational elements of 
general curriculums by applying computer scheduling technology 
to increase flexibility and by encouraging the use of 
performance criteria to measure student achievement. It is 
expected that the economic feasibility of using the Stanford 
School Scheduling System (SSSS) as an enabling technology 
for vocational and technical education will also be demonstrated 
by this project. 

Procedures : The project is being conducted in both vocational- 

technical and comprehensive schools. The schools selected, 
reflect a wide geographic distribution; a balance among rural, 
suburban, and urban areas;- and variety in terms of school 
type, grade organization, enrollment, and clientele served. 

SSSS- is being applied to scheduling the vocational programs 
in each of these schools. 

The faculty in each school, is encouraged to ( I ) study the 
relationship between general education and vocational education; 
(2) develop performance criteria that will measure achievement 
in all vocational areas; and (3) delineate procedures whereby 
at least minimal vocational experiences can be introduced into 
schools which now lack yocationa I programs. Stanford's project 
staff, both senior staff members and research assistants, are 
coordinating these efforts. 

The project includes a program of systematic data collection and 
analysis to assess the extent to which project goals are being 
realized. The results of this assessment will be widely dissem- 
inated to other educators in the vocational technical field. 

By the end of the project, SSSS will have had sufficiently 
diverse application to demonstrate the feasibility of extensive 
redesign of existing vocational curriculums. 
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REPORT SUMMARY 



Project schools have continued to develop new performance criteria for their 
vocational education programs and to develop flexible schedule designs 
under which it becomes possible to implement these highly individualized 
programs. This report offers a random sampling of course schedule configur- 
ations and specific course performance criteria that have been submitted 
to the Stanford project staff for evaluation and comment. These exemplify 
project effort that will be manifested in flexible schedules and new 
curriculums implemented in project schools in the coming school year. This 
quarterly report also contains a brief statement of the data collection 
and data evaluation objectives of the project. 

A report by Miss Claire O'Brien, Consultant in the Bureau of Business 
Education of the California Department of Education and Advisory Committee 
member of the Stanford project, on the general education conference held 
at Golden High School in Golden, Colorado on April 7 and 8 of this year 
is also included as part of this quarterly report. Her report aptly summarizes 
the conference content and in its appraisal demonstrates what this and 
similar conferences can accomplish.. 




FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE DEVELOPMENT 



The teaching staffs in each of the schools participating in the Stanford 
Vocational Education Project, with assistance from project staff, have been 
developing schedules designed to accomodate the individualized and performance- 
oriented vocational education programs also under development. This is 
being done using the Stanford School Scheduling System (SSSS) which aims at 
achieving an optimum balance of the educational resources of students, 
teachers, time, and facilities available at each school against the educational 
design of the new programs contemplated at that school. The schedule 
specifications submitted by the project schools have been preceded in 
every case by considerable in-service work between teachers and project 
team members in curriculum analysis and modification to assure that better 
vocational education would persist as the ultimate objective of scheduling 
f lexibi I ity. Flexible schedul ing, .by itself, cannot upgrade the qual ity 
of the education offered, but it can provide the means for implementing 
the educational decisions regarding changes in program, instructional 
methods, teacher assignment, and student grouping whereby qualitative 
improvement can be achieved. 



Vocational program and scheduling innovation occasionally have been 
thwarted during the project by the rigidity of requirements stipulated 
by the Departments of Vocatioanl Education and by professional licensing 
boards in certain states and continued effort must be applied to overcoming 
such restrictions where they occur. Overall, however, the changes contemplated 
in the new programs and new schedules have been both widespread and promising, 
despite the fact that for most vocational instructors the change from a 
traditional block schedule to a flexible schedule is both radical and 
traumatic. 

In all the schedules submitted a considerable amount of time is open-scheduled. 
It is, in fact, impossible to achieve flexibility in a schedule without 
leaving a certain amount of the student’s time unscheduled. It is in the 
utilization of this time that variations in individual student ability, 
interest, and learning style are accomodated. By combining open-scheduling 
with an open- I aboratory approach, it becomes possible for students in a 
performance-or iented program to schedule themselves back into a given phase 
of instruction or a given i nstruct iona.l area on a task-accomplishment basis. 

In a sense, this permits each student to develop his own blueprinting for 
educational progress. -It also permits individual vocational teachers to 
incorporate large group and small group instruction (modes normally 
associated with team teaching) on an "as needed" basis within the overall 
schedule design. In many project schools these advantages are consistently 
bei ng app lied. 
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Examples of curriculum modification toward a performance goa I -orientation 
that parallel schedule design development are included in the section that 
follows. The examples given below typify the kind of course schedule 
under which some of the new programs are. being taught. All the examples 
refer to a weekly (5-day) schedule cycle. None of them should necessarily 
be considered as optimum, since each adheres to the principle that an 
optimum schedule is one that establishes the unique balance of educational 
resources and educational objectives required by a given contexf. Each 
example represents an individual student’s schedule and also includes a 
large percentage of unscheduled time for independent effort and study. 



Sample Weekly Schedules 



Vocational Auto Mechanics 



4 one-hour, large-group meetings 
2 1/2 hours of small-group laboratory instruction 



Cu I i nary Arts 



I forty-minute large group meeting 
I forty-m i nute -sma I I group discussion period 
I- one-and-one half hour small group laboratory 




Vocational Drafting . 

1 forty-minute large group meeting 

2 one-hour medium group meeting 

I forty-minute small group meeting 



Automat ive and Power Mechanics 



Students in both courses participate in a common 40-minute 
large group meeting which is team taught 
Each course also meets separately for 40-minutes 



E I ectron i cs 



I forty-minute large group meeting 
I one-and-one half hour small group laboratory 
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VocationaJ Typing 



4 forty-minute meetings 
! one-hour meeting 



Vocational Agriculture 

1 one-and-one half hour laboratory 

2 forty-minute small group meetings 



Power Mechanics 

1 twenty-minute small group meeting 

2 one-hour laboratory meetings 



Automat ive and Electrical 

Students in both courses participate in a forty-minute large group 
meeting which is team taught 

Each course meets separately in a one-hour and forty* minute lab 



Upholstery 

3 one-hour meetings 
I ninety-minute laboratory meeting 



Office Occupations - First and Second Levels 

Students in both levels participate in common 55-minute large 
group meeting 

Each level meets separately in a 35-minute large group meeting 
Each level has two 35-minute small group laboratory meetings 



Dat a Processing 

1 half-hour large-group meeting 

2 ninety-minute laboratory meetings 



Vocational Home Economics 

I fortv-minute large-group meeting 

1 one-hundred minute laboratory meeting 

2 eighty-minute laboratory meetings 
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Automat ive Service 



1 forty-minute large-group meeting 

2 one-hour labs 
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Ornamental Horticulture 



1 forty-minute large group meeting 

2 one-hour and forty-minute labs 



We I d i ng 

1 one-hour large-group meeting 

2 two- hour labs 



Vocational Automat ive 

I forty-minute large-group meeting 
I eighty-minute small-group meeting 
I forty-minute small-group meeting 



Aq r icu 1 1 u ra I Science 

2 two and -one-half-hour labs 
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PERFORMANCE CRITERIA DEVELOPMENT 



Performance criteria and vocational course development aimed at individual 
student achievement continued as a major project effort in par icipa i ng 
schools throughout the recent quarter. As noted earlier, program, eve op 
ment has been' conducted in conjunction with flexible schedule design for 

individual schools. 

Proiect consultants continue to be confronted with the problem of states 
which withdraw financial support from vocational programs when he 
orientation of such programs switches from "clock-hour" accounting to 
individual student achievement. This problem exists as a carry over from 
the Smith-Hughes era during which financial support was g ranted on V 
to accredited vocational programs and accred i tat ion was I i mi ted o V 
meetinq at least three hours daily. It is encouraging to note, however, 
that many states have given full support to the projectfolowingmeetings 
between project consultants and state officials in which the project 
operation and objectives have been explained. 

Proiect staff contacts with state governing bodies have made them aware 

of the amazing range and i rrationa I i ty of vocationa I program require 

ments from state to state and made an ever more convincing case for 

estab I ish?ng performance goals as the basis for vocational education through- 

out the nation. 

in each of the project schools instructors have been writing performance 
cri teriafor new curriculums with assistance from a locally established 
advisory committee and submitting these materials + ° ^ford for 
evaluation and comment. It becomes increasingly evident that the relevance 
of all such materials hinges principally upon the clarity wit w i 

performance objectives are defined as b f havl ° ral if , ners 

is a strong element of truth to Robert Mager's statement that if learners 
are qiven a copy of clearly stated course object i ves, the teacher may n 
have 9 to do much else. Clearly without such object i ves, ex i st « ng programs 
are more and more becoming exposed as irrelevant. 

We have selected examples of criteria submitted by project schools to 
include here as illustrative of the contribution individual instructors 
at project schools are making toward performance oriented vocational 
education. The examples, selected at random cover a 

matter and in some cases present a variety of possibilities for mas g 
the same or a similar concept in a particular field of study. An 
advisory committee meeting will be held at Stanford in October to evaluate 
the results of initial implementation of many of these programs in 
September and to recommend any program alteration or adjustmen PP 

to be needed. 



SAMPLE PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 



Basic Electronics 
Marshall High School 
Portland, Oregon 

Roger Tunks - Instructor 

1. Given a drawing of an atom, be able to label all of the 
fol lowing items: 

a. Neutron - its charge . c. Electron - its charge 

b. Proton - its charge . d* Nucleus - its charge 

2. Given a circuit to operate a light bulb, be able to indicate 
how to measure current with an ammeter and voltage with a 
voltmeter. Show the correct polarity of each meter. Also 
show breaks and additions to the curcuit. 

3. Given five carbon resistors, be able to read and write the 
resistance from the colorband from at least four to an accuracy 
of 100 per cent. 

4. Be able to list the filament voltage for at least four or five 
given tube numbers using correct units. 



Wood Lathe 
Valley High School 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

William Levins - Instructor 
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Given a list of steps for preparing and mounting material for 
spindle turning, the student will be able to place all of 
these steps in correct sequence. 



Given five cutting tools and a list of five cutting operations, 
the student will be able to perform the cutting operation with 
the proper tool to the satisfaction of the instructor. 



Given a picture of the powermatig 
student must be able to label the 

head stock 
ta i I stock 
tool rest 
tool rest base 
speed control handle 
tail stock spindle clamp 
inside ca I i pers 
outs i de ca I i pers 



lathe and lathe too is, 
following parts and accessori 

d i vi ders 

spur center 

bal I bearing center 

ta i I stock' handwhee I 

angle tool rest 

knock out bar 

face plate 




Typing 

Poway High School 

Poway, California 

Janice Baulch - Instructor 

1. Given a pictorial representa ion of the top left segment 
of a typewriter; the student will be able to label eight 
parts which must include the carriage return, paperguide, 
marginset, and carriage release lever. 

2. When given the information of the address to whom the postal 
card is to be sent, and the message, the student shall type, 
in correct form, a post card. 

3. Given a paper with horizontal lines, the student sljal I be able 
to type words i.n the lines,, making sure they do not type 
through, below, or too far above that line. 

4. . The student should, by use of the type bar guide and the 

carriage release lever, draw a straight horizontal line with 
a pen or pencil on paper that is in the typewriter. 



Industrial Electricity and Front End Inspection 
North Miami High School 

North Miami , F lori da * 

W. Boden and A. D. Ballou - I nstructors 

North Miami High School, which has an enrollment of 3,500 students has 
been added to the vocational project during the second year. The 
vocational education department in this school is quite large and has 
chosen to work as a team in the development of instructional packages.. 
Below are extracts from two of the units of instruction that have been 
developed so far. 

Industrial Electricity 

Directions to the student: 

This is a self study instructional package assembled for the purpose 
of providing you with the information necessary to enable you to 
successfully meet the objectives and concepts of the Industrial 
Electricity Course # 9275 Unit - National Code Rules governing 
Conductors and Insulation . Study the enclosed information sheets. 
Complete the assignments and jobs and study the filmstrips if any 
are listed. Your instructor y/i I I answer any questions that may 
arise for which you can find no answer in the assigned readings. 

You may also need to use some of your unscheduled time to. meet 
with the instructor or utilize the shop facilities to achieve your 
objectives. 
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When you have a clear understanding of the information contained in 
this package you may ask your instructor for a preliminary test. This 
preliminary test will be evaluated by you. If you have a passing 
grade you may ask to take the Unit Test. This test will be evaluated 
by your instructor and will determine if you will pass on the next 
instructional package. A grade of 70 % or above is necessary for 
advancements 

In the event that you do not pass the Unit Test, you will be required 
to restudy this package and be retested. 

Unit Objectives: 

1. You must have the ability to compute mathematically, according 
to the National Code, the size and type of conductors for a 
specified amperage load on electrical installations. 

2. You must have the ability, to determine from memory the type 
insulation to be used on conductors for spec i f ied conditions 
and voltage according to the National Electrical Code. 

3. You must have the manipulative ability to use a wire guage to 
determine conductor sizes. 

i 

4. You must have the ability to read and manipulate a Micrometer 
to measure conductors to within l,000ths of an inch. 

5. You must have the ability to compute mathematically, using the' 
voltage drop formula, to determine Voltage Drop permitted by 
the National Electrical Code on eiectrical installations for 

I ight i ng and power. 

6., Given a I ist of various types of metals you can select the ones 
used for conductors with .100$ accuracy. 

Learning Activities: 

A. Lectures: 

#25 - Determining the safe carrying capacity of 

Conductors according' to the National Electrical Code 
#26 - Parts, Nomenclature and use of an Outside Micrometer 

B. .. Resource Materials: 

1. Information sheet - wire calculations 

2. Reading assignments: 

(a) Abbott and Stetka -- Nth ed. 

Article #310 

(b) Fundamentals of Electricity - Graham - 4th ed. 

" Pp. 22-30 

154-155 

(c) So. Florida Building Code - 1964 
Pp. 258 
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Ass i gnment 

(a) #22 - 

(b) #23 - 

(c) #24 - 

(d) #25 - 

(e) #26 - 

(f) #27- 



sheets 

Carrying capacity of conductors 

Measuring conductor sizes 

Materials used as Conductors 

Irisultation on conductors 

Wire tables and voltage drop 

Types of conductor connectors and splices 



C. Job Sheets - Manipulative 

(a) #1 - Usi ng a wire guage 

(b) #2 - Using a micrometer 

(c) #3 - Making splices 

• (d) #4 - Making terminals on conductors 

Preliminary Front End Inspection 

Direction's to the student: (same as before) 



Unit Objectives: 

A Unit Objective is the specific knowledge and skill which you will be 
expected to demonstrate upon completion of this package. You will be 
expected to reach a definite minimum level of achievement. The minimum 
level of achievement that is expected of you is stated in each of the 
objectives listed below.- This instructional package has been given 
to you because we know you can do the work. You are encouraged to go 
as far beyond the minimum level as you can go. Study.-the objectives 
and then set your own goals. Refer back to these objectives frequently 
as you read and carry out your shop work. 

The student must: 

1. Demonstrate to the instructor how to drive a car across the 
scuff guage and interpret the readings. 

2. Demonstrate to the instructor the proper method of checking ball 
joint free play with a John Bean ball joint checker. 

3. Recognize and report to your instructor defective and worn 
suspension or steering components in a vehicle. 

4. Measure riding height of several vehicles with a guage and with 
tape measure. 

5. Make height adjustment 

6. Demonstrate to the instructor how to identify faulty shock 
absorbers on a live vehicle. 



Listed below are learning materials and shop activities that will help 
you ach ieve the objectives given on the preceding pages. Use them to 
your advantage. 

Study - Crouse, W. H. 

Automat ive Chassis and Body 



Cond. Edition 1 


959 


Sections 50-54, 


118 


Stockel 

Auto Mechanics 


Fundamentals 


Fi rst Edition 1 


963 


Section 15 Pp 


1-21 


Motor Service 


* 


Automat ive Encyclopedia 


Fourth Edition 


1 962 


Section 39 Pp 


1-8 


Information Sheets: 


Ball Joint Spec 


i f i cations 



Ball Joi nts 



Job Sheets: 

Checking Ball Joints 
Preliminary I ns pection Procedure 

View - Fi Imstri ps: 

Front and Rear Suspension Service Chrysler 



Complete - Enclosed Assignment Sheets 



Power Mechanics 

John Marshall High School 

Portland, Oregon 



One of the principal objectives of the general education conferences 
held under this project has been to encourage schools to investigate 
possible i nterd i sci p I i nary approach to Power Mechanics that will be 
implemented in the coming school year. 



POWER MECHANICS 



Coordinated learning activities 



Week 

No. 


1 PM 5-6 

Power Mechanics 


SPM 5-6 
Sc i ence 


NPM 5-6 
Math 


EPM 5-6 | 

Eng 1 ish i 


2 


Start engine 
Make adjustment to 
carb. & ignition 


Survey of measurement 
Graduated cylinders 
Balance 
Glassware 


Fractions 

Fundamentals of 
add i tion 

Problem applications 


Testing J 

Technical report! 
#1 | 

Dy no-nature of i 
prejudice & | 

d i scriminatiorij 


3 


. Dyno demonstration 
Use Dyno 


Stee 1 rule 

Measurement of 
length area 
and volume 
Verimer ca 1 iper 


Fractions 


Technical report | 
#2 1 
Dyno (due) | 

Prejudice & dis- | 
crimination | 


4 


Remove cylinder head 
& measure volume 
Disassemble engine 
except, carb. & 
ignition 


Micrometer 

Measurement of i ns i d< 
diameters 
Measurement of 
temperature 


Dec i ma 1 s 

a Decimal equivalents 

of common fractions 
Basic fundamentals 


Prejudice & fj 

discrimination | 

hi 


5 


Measurement of a 1 1 
bearing surfaces 


Micrometer 
Dial indicator 


Dec i ma 1 s 

Use of decima 1 s 
in reading 
feeler gages, etc. 


Technical Report! 

* 2 1 

Measurement (du! 

Prejudice & ! 

di scr imi natia 


' 6 


Rod alignment 
W r i st(b i n f it - 
Rings 
Bear i ngs 


Lubrication 

Vi scos i ty of oils 
( determ i ne) 

10 wt, 30 wt. 
10-30 wt, etc. 


To 1 erances 

How to determine 
tolerance connected 
with certain 
measurements in 
mechanics 


u 


7 


Lubrication - types 
of oi 1 pumps 
Sea 1 s 

Hone cy 1 i nders 


Lubrication 

Friction of bearings 
with and without 
1 ubricat ion 


Geo. Angles 

How to measure 
Common types 


m 

9 


8 


Grind valves 
Clean ports 


Lubrication 

Friction continued 
C 1 ean i ng qua 1 i t ies 
of detergent oi 1 


Ang 1 es 

Construction of 


Technical ReponjJ 

#3 : 9 

Disassembly m 
(due) 9 


9 


1 nsta 1 1 crankshaft 
Assemb 1 y 

1 nsta 1 1 Rod & Piston 


Sol ids 

Measurement of 
pistons and com- 
pression ratio 


Geometry 

Use of degree wheel 
Constructions, etc. 
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Week 

No. 



0 



I PM 5-6 

Power Mechanics 



Install camshaft 
Check timing 



SPM 5-6 
Science 



Liquids 

Vo I unfie of I ead 
Measurement of 
capacity of lead 



MPM 5-6 
Math 



i EPM 5-o 
| trig I isn 



Geometry 



I I 



Fastening devices 
I nsta I I head 



Gases 

Generation of 0 ^ 

Measur i ng vo I ume 
Atmospheric pressure 



Statistical measure* 
(graphs) 

How to prepare 3 
basic graphs 
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13 



14 



Attach external 
components 
Start fine adjust- 
ment 



Temperature 
Fahrenhe i t 
Cent igrade 



Statistical measures 
(graphs) 

How to col lect data 



Techn i ca I 
Report #4 

Major component! 
(due) 



Dyno test 



Dyno test 



Graphs 

Construction of 
graphs for display 



Graphs 

Use of data 
col I ected i n 
science and P,M. 
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Remove carb. air 
c I eaner 

Check body warpage 
shaft bushing 
D i sassemb I e Car . Clean 
a i r c I eaner 



Proport ions 

Relation of fractions 
to ratio to propor- 
t ions 
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Assemble carb. 

Install carb. and adjust 



Grit 

Oi I bath a i r 
cleaner contents 
Sludge from 
crankcase 



Proportions 

How to solve pro- 
port ions 

Related problems 
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Adjust Govenors 
Dyno test 



Strength of materials 
Bolts 

Auto body steel 
(compare cars) 



Proportions 



Technica I 
Report #5 
Carburator 
(due) 



13 
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Week 

No. 


1 PM 5-6 

Power Mechanics 


SPM 5-6 
Science 


MPM 5-6 
Math 


EPM 5-6 1 

Eng 1 i sh J 
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Dyno test 

Use scope to draw dia- 
gram of firing trace 
Measure air gap, draw 
d iagram of wi ri ng, 
remove flywheel. 


Electricity 

A.C. 


Solving for unknowns 

} 


«» 


19 


Measure resistance of 

armature and condenser 
measure mf 

Replace points & adjust 
gap & tim.ing 


Electricity 

D.C. 


Solving for unknowns 


3 


20 


Attach flywheel and 
adj ust a i rgap 
' Assemble engine & start 






u 

n 

«§§ 


21 


Dyno 

Draw diagram of 
firing trance 


Electricity 

Transformers-coi Is 
rectif iers 


Solving for unknowns 

\ 


Technical | 

Report #6 | 

Ignition f| 

(due) ! 


22 


Mod i fy engi ne 


Batteries 


* 


li 


23 


Mod i fy engine 


Anti -freeze 






24 


Mod i fy engi ne 


Glass 




m 


25 


Mod i fy eng i ne 


Patnt and wax 


* 


Technical ' 1 

Report #7 1 

Mod i f i cations! 
w (due) 



1 



5 

I 

I 

* O 
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DATA EVALUATION 



Areas of investigation for which data are being collected and evaluated 

include the following: 

1. Degree of operation of performance goals in vocational and other 
courses. A ten-question evaluation instrument is being administered 
in prcfject schools to each student in vocational courses with an . 
enrollment of lees than fifty, to students in random sections of 
courses with an enrollment over fifty, to students in a cross- 
section of non-vocat iona I courses in the school, and, finally, 

to teachers. A comparative analysis is being made of data from 
these two data sources to discover the significance of discrepancies 
between what the teacher’s say students do and what student’s 
themselves say they do. 

2. Student and teacher attitudes toward the school and toward specific 
school -tasks. An 18-question evaluation instrument covering these 
attitudes has been administered to each of the students and teachers 
in participating schools. The parallel forms this instrument 
takes contain counterposed negative and positive statements to 
balance the effect of set that occurs when either all negative or 
all positive statements are used. These data on attitudes will 

be collected both this year and next and will be compared on a 
before and after basis for schools just beginning to operate under 
a flexible schedule and those that have had a flexible schedule 
for sometime. 

3. Student preparation for the ''world of. work. Two types of data will 
be collected in this investigation. First, data will be collected 
this summer in interviews with employers of a minimum of 100 students 
employed during the past school year to establish a base line for 
comparison with similar data collected next summer. These students 
represent a random sample from eight of the participating high schools. 
Second, historical achievement-score data will be collected from 

all schools covering a period of two years prior to flexible 
schedu I i ng and for al I years on which a school has been fol lowing 
a flexible schedule. The latter data, which will be collected 
next year, wi I I not, of course, include data from schools just 
making the trans i t ion- to flexible scheduling. The governing 
assumption here is that achievement scores reflect to some degree 
a student’s preparation for the world of work, whether he is 
college bound or not. ’ 




4. Utilization rates for independent study facilities, In schools 

for which flexible schedules have been developed, data are now being 
collected to determine the number of students using independent 
study .fac i I i t i es during their unscheduled time and during each 
time module scheduled. This data will also be collected through- 
out the coming school year. 

Summaries of the data collected furing the first two years of this project 
will be available for dissemination on October, 1967 and note will be taken 
of any significant trends that appear to have developed during this period. 
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VISITS AND CONSULTATIONS 

by Project Staff during 
Quarter ending I July, 1966 



State Conference, California Vocational Education Leadership at Los 
Angeles, Cal ifornia. 

Workshop for Vocational Education Curriculum Development at Oregon 
State University. 

State Conference <af California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators at Los Angeles, California. 

Annual Conference, North Central Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Conference, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
in Dallas, Texas . 

Meetings with Vocational Education Leaders from Project Able at 
Quincy, Massassachusetts . 

National Conference, Research Coordinating Units at Washington, D. C. 

National Conference, American Vocational Association in Denver, Colorado. 

Consultations with Dr. Lorry Sedgewick, Coordinator of American Industries 
Program at Stou + State University. 

Consultations with Dr. Arye Perlberg, visiting Israeli Professor at 
Southern Illinois University. 

Visits and consultation, The Center for Research and Leadership in 
Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. 

National Conference, National Association of Secondary School Principals 
at Dal las, Texas. 

Meetings with Nova Schools, Nova, Florida. 

Workshop for School Admi n i strators at Boulder, Colorado. * 

Conference California Research Association at Berkeley, California. 

Regional Educational Conference at Alliance, Nebraska. 
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Meetings with the Staff of Milwaukee Vocational Technical and Adult- 
Schools - Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Seminar with staff and graduate students from Utah State University 
at Logan, Utah. 

Consulting and tour of Vocational facilities at Oklahoma City School 
System, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Meeting with the Vocational Educators of R-l School District, 

Jefferson County, Colorado. 

Consulting with the Greece Arcadia School District, Rochester, 

New York. 

Meeting with the California Research Coordinating Unit at Sacramento, 
Ca I i forn ia . 

+ • 

Presentation to the Phi Delta Kappa Chapter of San Francisco Educators 
at San Francisco State College. 

Meeting of Project IDEA of the Kettering Foundation at Evanston, 
Illinois.. - • 



REPORT ON CONFERENCE 



SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING PROJECT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Golden High School 
Golden, Colorado 
April 7, 8, 1 967 

Reported by 

M. Claire O’Brien, Consultant 
Bureau of Business Education 
California State Department of Education 

Member of Advisory Committee 
of Stanford Project 
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